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had left her in the United States, where, as an 
ambassador for Christ, she had diligently labor- 
ed. My valuable friends, George and Mary 
Stacey, have most kindly invited me to make 
my home at their house, when in this neighbor- 
hood. 

“14th. I have been in London attending 
their several Monthly Meetings, and the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings; silent travail of spirit in 
them has been mostly my service. I feel ita 
favor that after such long and constant engage- 
ments in another nation, I am permitted now, 
for a while, in silence and retirement, to com- 
mune with my own heart before God, and to 
have my strength a little renewed. My dear 
friend William Allen is urgent that I should 
make my home with him at Plough Court, when 
I am in the city, and I accept his invitation. 
He isa friend beloved by me ; one whose life is 
spent in acts of benevolence, but who is designed 
by or gracious Lord to occupy a station in his 
church, beyond that of serving tables. IT look 
upon him as one of the Lord’s anointed. My 
apprehension respecting his beloved daughter 
and only child, Mary, is very similar. I[ feel 
bound in Christian affection to these dear 
friends, as also to dear Margaret Allen, mother 
of William; she is a valuable minister, full of 
good works among the poor and afflicte 1.” 

After a short tarriance among bis friends in 
and about London, he crossed over to Ireland, 
and thus continues his memoranda : 

*“ Dublin, 20th of Fourth month. I was en- 
gaged in having meetings till the 23d, when 
the Yearly Meeting began. Friends think it 
has been the largest and most satisfactory one 
that they have had for some years. Several of 
the sittings were attended by much solemnity, 
for the Lord owned us by his presence; the 
Gospel stredm also flowed to the refreshing of 
many. My dear friend William Forster, who is 
with us, has often been greatly favored in his 
ministerial labors. 

After the close of the Yearly Meeting, I felt 
my mind brought under deep exercise for sev- 
eral classes of the inhabitants of the city of 
Dublin; my baptisms on their account were 
very similar to those I passed through, some 
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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 499.) 
On landing at Harwich [England] he re- 


sumes his journal. 

“IT was favored with a short passage from 
Holland to this place. My soul felt the over- 
flowing of the love and mercy of my blessed 
Redeemer; very graciously indeed has he dealt 
with me, one of the poorest and most unworthy 
of his servants. Here some of my beloved 
friends from Ipswich, Richard D. Alexander 
and others, met me. Several friends from 
London, hearing of my arrival, have also come. 
My spirit has been refreshed in being thus met 
by my beloved friends, after so many months’ 
separation from them. Here also I have re- 
ceived letters from America, after having been 
long without any from my beloved wife. The 
terrible war between the United States and 
England has rendered the communication very 
difficult, and it has not been less so between 
England and the European Continent. The 
Lord has been very gracious to my beloved 
spouse since our separation from each other, 
not one of his promises to us has failed. Blessed 
and adored be his holy Name. My faith has 
often been very weak, but gracious and merci- 
ful has been the Lord in giving me day by day 
to be a partaker of his saving help and strength. 

“7th. IT reached Tottenham this morning, in 
time to attend their meeting : my soul was made 
joyful in the presence of God my Saviour. He 
has done great things for his poor servant; 
thanksgiving and praises were ascribed to Him 
on bended knees. Here I was comforted by 
sitting near my dear friend Susanna Horne. I 
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time since, in London. My beloved friend Wm.| “I found a large number of Friends, many 
Forster, joined me in several of my very arduous from the various parts of the nation, having al- 
services, as he did then. We had two large; ready come in to attend this yearly solemnity. 
meetings with the soldiers, who are in garrison | [t has been a good meeting ; the Lord’s presence, 
in the castle ; there are pious men among them,| which is the crown of the assemblies of his 


who strongly reminded me of Cornelius the | people, was with us. The same Divine favor 


centurion. We held also several meetings | 
among the most degraded portion of the in- 
habitants. O what a mass of woe and misery 
have 1 beheld! how great is the prevalence of 
vice and depravity among this people! I felt 
at times as if my spirit, together with my vut- 
ward man, would sink under the weight of dis- 
tress. My beloved friend Wm. Forster was 
under the necessity to let me pursue this 
humiliating service alone; it was too much for 
his tender frame to endure. This engagement, 
however, was attended with some consolations ; 
for in several of those abodes, which at first 
resembled a Sodom, 1 found a Lazarus, poor, 
full of sores like him, but rich in faith ; in others | 
I have been with a weeping Mary, sitting at a 





Lord’s feet ; and many also of the meetings, held 
among such as seemed to be of the outcasts of 
society, have been much more quiet than could 
have been expected, and tenderness of spirit 
appeared in some of them. The visit I made to 
their great poor-house has left impressions that 
can never be erased from my mind; several 


age and sex. My distress at what I have seen 
and felt here, is a true counterpart to what I 
formerly endured in London. 

I had a pleasant visit to the establishment of 
the Moravians in this city, especially in the 
female school, and in the apartment for the 
sisters. 

These visits kept me closely engaged till the 
12th of Fifth month, when I felt released from 
Dublin. Having had two or more meetings 
nearly every day, besides several visits between 
the meetings, in the chambers or wards of the 
poor and afflicted, where I breathed very im- 
pure and tainted air, I feel much worn. The 
great distress of mind has also much affected 
me; for truly I have suffered with the sufferers. 
My heart has nevertheless been made glad in 


allies into Paris, in a peaceable manner, with 
very little bloodshed, and that the Emperor 
Alexander, instead of retaliating on the French 
for what they had done in Moscow, used every 
means to prevent the effusion of blood, so that 
the entrance of the armies into Paris was more 
like the coming in of protectors than enemies.” 

The Yearly Meeting in London was now at 
hand, and, taking his departure from Dublin, 
he travelled day and night, and reached ‘the 
city on First-day morning, the fifteenth of Fifth 
month, a quarter of an hour only before meet- 
ing time, and proceeded immediately to the 
meeting house, in Grace-church street, where be 
says: 


thousands are there crowded together, of : 


hearing of the entrance of the armies of 


was granted us at the meeting in Devonshire 


House, in the afternoon, which was likewise 


very large. This evening I feel refreshed in 
body and. mind, though when I left Dublin I 


was much worn down. O how great is the 
Lord’s goodness ; may not such a worm as I am, 
unworthy of the least of the Lord’s mercies, ex- 
claim with David, ‘all my springs are in Thee!’ 

“30th of Fifth month. The Yearly Meeting 
closed this evening. Various subjects of great 
importance have been under the very solid de- 
liberation of this body, and though one of them 
particularly was of a trying nature, being an 
appeal by which the fundamental principles 
of vital Christianity were assailed, and these 
had to be unfolded and defended, it proved by 
the Lord’s help and strength one of the most 
instructive and solemn seasons that even the 
aged present had ever witnessed. 

I was brought under deep exercise for suffer- 
ing humanity, on account of the cruel scourge 
of war, such as I have so awfully beheld during 
my late engagement in France and Germany ; 
my soul was poured forth with supplication to 
the Lord, that he might open a door for me to 
plead with the Kings and Rulers of the nations, 
that if possible a return of such a calamity 
might be averted. Whilst I was bowed under 
this exercise, I heard that there was an expecta- 
tion that the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and others, perhaps now in Paris, would 
come to London. On this information I felt as 
if the prayer of my soul might be heard, and 
that an opportunity was about to be given to 
plead before some of these crowned heads for 
the Kingdom of righteousness and peace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which, if not now embraced, 
might never be offered again. .It appeared also 
that this was a subject in which the whole of 
our Society now collected together, as a Yearly 
Meeting, were deeply concerned ; and that a 
step so important to humanity and religion 
would have much greater weight, if felt and 
proceeded in as the concern of the collected 
body. Accordingly, at a suitable time, I open- 
ed my concern to the Yearly Meeting. It 
brought great weight over Friends; they felt it 
a duty to embrace the opportunity to uphold the 
peaceable principles of the Gospel before the 
Rulers of the nations; but as these crowned 
heads had not yet come to England, and possibly 
might not come, it did not appear proper then 
to prepare any Addresses to them, but, by a 
suitable minute, the Yearly Meeting directed 
the Meeting for Sufferings to act in it, as soon 
as way should open to carry into effect this con- 
cern of the Yearly Meeting. 
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A few days after this, the Duchess of Olden-| together with two other Friends. He received 
burg, sister of the Emperor Alexander, who, us very civilly ; according to the custom on such 
had arrived in London, came to one of our meet-| occasions, he had seen a copy of the Address 
ings, with several of her retinue ; also the young | before, and he was prepared with a suitable 
King of Wirtemberg. They sat in a very be-| reply ; among other things he stated, that there 
coming and serious manner. We had a preci-| were some under the name of Friends in his 
ous meeting, and the Duchess appeared to feel| dominions, and that they were good men. His 
it to be so to her. During this Yearly Meeting | attention having been particularly directed to 
I received very interesting letters from several of | the great misery, vice, and destruction of human 
those pious persons with whom I mingled in Chris-| life attending war, @ontrary as it is to Chris- 
tian fellowship in Germany. It is very sweet to| tianity, he intimated his strong desire that the 
have evidence that Jesus continues to be precious | love and the peaceable spirit which the Gospel of 
to them, and that several little companies have | Christ inspires might pervade the whole world, 
continued to meet silently together to wait upon | and lamented the sufferings that have attended 
and worship the Lord, from whom only is their | the last few years. We presented him also with 
expectation. One of these letters is from Goss-|a number of our books, for which he thanked 





ner, in Munich, who tells me that his transla-| us, and placed them together with the Address 


tion of the New Testament is finished, and ready 
for the press. Several of my beloved friends 
here have entered into a liberal subscription to 
enable him to have a large edition printed ; and 
the money requisite for the purpose is forward- 
ed to Gossner accordingly. I believe this is a 
work that will be productive of much good, 
especially to those numerous Roman Catholics 
who appear disposed to inquire into the reality 
of religion. The more their priests endeavor to 
prevent them from reading the Scriptures, the 
more eager they are to possess them. 

“17th of Sixth month. Since the Yearly 
Meetiog I have been closely engaged in having 
meetings in this great city and its environs. 
The Emperor. of Russia and the King of 


effect the concern of the Yearly Meeting. 
Friends felt deeply on the occasion, and were 
united in the sentiment that Addresses to the 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia 
should be prepared; for which service a com- 
mittee was separated. Our meeting together on 
the occasion was interesting. Dear Joseph 
Gurney Bevan took so much interest in it, that 
after hearing the views of Friends respecting 
the subjects which the Addresses should em- 
brace, he, though now blind and in great feeble- 
ness of body, nevertheless undertuok to prepare 
these documents. He has a remarkably clear 
head, and, above all, a very pious and tender 
spirit. J am often instructed in beholding in 
this great and wise man the littleness and sim- 
plicity of a child. 

The Addresses having been prepared, were 
approved of by the Meeting for Sufferings. My 
dear friend, William Allen, and myself were 
amongst those nominated to present them. We 
had to seek and wait for suitable opportunities, 
which were difficult to obtain, so many persons, 
from various motives, crowding about these 


Sovereigns. The King of Prussia was the first to 


whom we had access. As he did not under- 
stand English, but French, I presented him the 
Address, dear William Allen being with me 





Prussia have come to London, and the Meeting | 


for Sufferings has met to endeavor to carry into} ‘ 
— y i has been such as made it more safe for 





under the care of his Ambassador to this nation, 
who accompanied him.” 


(To ve continued.) 
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LETTER OF ANTHONY BENEZET. 


[Endorsed ‘‘ For James Pemberton, at Winchester in 
Virginia,’’ also, ‘‘ from Anthony Benezet, rec’d 1st mo. 


28, 1778." 


To my Friends Israel, John and James Pemberton, 
John Hunt, Henry Drinker, Samuel Pleasants, Edw. 
Pennington and all others with them who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or who are earnest in seeking an 
interest in his love. 


It has not been for want of an affectionate 
concern for my afflicted brethren, that I have 
not used much expression bf words, Xc., indeed 
the state of my natural, as well as religious 


me to rest in a silent aspiration to the God and 


|father of mercies for our mutual preservation 
| and strength; with an undoubted persuasion 


that he will, in his mercy, cause all things to 
work for the good of those who sincerely desire 
‘and honestly strive to be made conformable to 
| his holy will. 

The inclosed Reflections, the insertion of 
which in our public papers I have not yet been 
able to obtain, is declarative of my prospect of 
what is most necessary to be generally, as well 
as particularly pursued, even a looking to the 
hand that smites rather than the instrument 
made use of, even an amendment of our ways, 
with a continued, deeply humbled application to 
the Father of Mercies, for forgiveness and help, 
with the best love I am capable of, in which my 
wife and I. Thompson join, [ remain your af- 
fectionate sympathising friend, 

ANTHONY BENEZET. 

To James Pemberton. 


Since the above which I directed to thy bro- 

‘ ther Israel, thine to thy mother Lloyd in which 
thou makes a kind mention of me came to hand. 

| The conveyance I sent by, viz., Thomas Pleas- 
| ants, being thought more precarious than that 
| by William Harvey by which this goes, is the: 
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cause of my sending the adjoining copy, being 
concerned that any discouragements I may be 
under may not give my afflicted brethren any 
reason to think I can be indifferent or unsensi- 
ble under the trying dispensations which attend 
themselves and families ; indeed it would be a 
matter of much satisfaction to me to enlarge 
upon so pathetic a subject; but my mind is left 
very naked of any religious prospect in the life, 
and a caution is renewed with me of the danger 
of falling into a kind of idolatry by making 
to myself images and representations of 
things which I am possessed of more in idea 
than in humble reality. The only thought 
which occurred with plainness, and continued 
with me, was the case of the Jews, when the 
prophet Ezekiel so pathetically expostulates with 
them when captives in Babylon. This led me 
to look into the passage. I observed the proph- 
et’s expostulation with them, as well on ac- 
count of their fearful defection from the path of 
integrity and truth, as the joyful promise of re- 
newed favor upon humble submission and re- 
turn. I much wish we might rather lightly pass 
over the conduct of those who are instruments 
in God’s hand in our sufferings—they are poor 
creatures under the influence of a selfish, cor- 
rupt mind, who know not what they do; but let 
us deeply attend toa consideration how far we 
amongst others, for want of living up to what 
we have and still do, so loudly profess, have 
contributed to the calamity which attends. 

We have professed, to be called and redeemed | 
from the spirit of the world, from that preva- 
lent pride and indulgence so contrary to the low, 
humble, self-denying life of Christ and his im- 
mediate followers; but have we indeed been 
such? Has not our conformity to the world, our 
engagements in life, in order to please ourselves 
and gain wealth, with little regard to the danger 
to the better part, been productive of all the 
evils pointed out in the gospel? Has it not natu- 
rally led us and begot a desire in our children 
to live in conformity to other people ? Hence the 
sumptuousness of our dwellings, our equipage, 
our dress, furniture, and the luxury of our tables, 
have become a snare to us and a matter of offence 
to the thinking part of mankind ; and the mind 
has been raised in our children, and often in 
ourselves, from the meekness and self-denial of 
the gospel, into resentment in defence of what 
is become as our gods; and the meek, humble 
and poor self-denying life of Christ is become of 
no repute, or rather as a shepherd was to the 
Egyptians. The suffering providence which 
now is displayed over us seems particularly cal- 
culated to bring us to ourselves, in some re- 
spects: as the trials and devastation are greater 
upon those whose possessions are most expensive, 
and have been at the greatest pains and expenses 
in adorning their pleasant pictures. I trust this, 
at least, will teach us in future, to live more 
agreeable to our profession; whereby our wants 


REVIEW. 


| being made less, the perplexing, dangerous 


snares and engagements which attend the amass- 
ing and use of wealth would be much lessened. 
If this afflictive providence does induce us to 
begin anew upon the true foundation of our 
principles, in that low and humble state of mind 
and conduct which becomes and indeed consti- 
tutes the real followers of Christ, it will have 
done much for us. 

In love, in which my wife joins, I remain, in 
haste thy friend, 

ANTHONY BENEZET. 
SOLEMN REFLECTIONS RECOMMENDED TO GENERAL CON- 
SIDERATION. 

If people had never seen war kindled in coun- 
tries and between neighboring nations they 
could hardly believe that men would engage in 
battle for another. Men are overwhelmed with 
their own misery and mortality, and yet farther 
labor to increase the wounds of nature, and in- 
vent new ways of destroying one another. They 
have but a little time to live, and yet cannot be 
contented to let those melancholy moments 
slide away in peace. “ Wars,” says Augustine, 
“are spectacles with which the devil does eru- 
elly sport with mankind.” God suffers wars for 
the accomplishment of his will, as the most ex- 
quisite poisons enter the composition of the 
wholesomest remedies. How desperate must be 
our corruption since we want so desperate a 
remedy. God punishes nations by one another, 
because they have all sinned. He strikes those 
great blows that astonish the most resolute, to 
break the pride of the wicked and try the pa- 
tience of the good. God’s hand is lifted up, and 
yet the people are not sensible of it. Sinners 
are chastised and yet remain unconverted. Let 
us look no where else but in ourselves for the 
cause of our miseries. Our sins are our greatest 
enemies and draw upon us all the rest. We 
fight against those we esteem our enemies, and 
instead of overcoming our sins, we yield to their 
temptations. It is by an humble and contrite 
heart that God loves to be disarmed ; and when 
his anger is over he will remember his former 
mercies. Let us pray to him, not for the de- 
struction of our enemies, who are still our breth- 
ren, equally with ourselves the purchase of our 
blessed Redeemer’s blood, but for our reconcilia- 
tion with them: not in order to indulge our 
passions ; to glut ourselves with the treacherous 
sweets of our pilgrimage in this vain world, and 
forget our true habitation, but on the contrary, 
that we may be more free, more quiet, more 
composed and better fitted for the kingdom of 
God; that in the dispensations of his good 
pleasure he may vouchsafe to grant us such a 
place as may prove to the consolation of the 
church as well as the nation, and be on earth an 
image of the tranquillity of heaven. 


or 


Dwell not on the comforts thou wantest, but 
on the mercies thou hast. 





| 
| 
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day of this new birth may come, the claims of 
God may seem so clear and so reasonable, and 

It has been remarked by one of very great | his heart may bow so readily, that the time, the 
experience and knowledge of human nature, | hour of conversion may never be remembered or 
that those who have never been taught rightly|even known. There was no struggle to mark 
to obey their parents, find it very hard to sub-|the time, there was no fierce dashing of con- 
mit their hearts to God. What I have said in|tending waves; the flowing stream moved so 
these discourses will illustrate and confirm it. | gently as it mingled with the will of God, that 
If one has not been accustomed to yield his will| the place where the waters met could not be 
to authority, if he has life-long been in the | seen. 
habit of enthroning it above law, he will not} But, further, what is true of repentance is 
readily bring it down when these, though they | equally true of faith. It will be easy for such 
be higher claims, are placed before him. There|a child to exercise faith in Christ. Here, too, 
must be a conflict first. There is in almost | the habits of his life come in, not to oppose, but 
every soul, but ia his the conflict is marked|to aid him. The foundation of his obedience is 
and desperate. When the demands of God, the faith which he has in his parents. He 
are urged, the duty of immediately bowing | obeys because he believes. His obedience rests 
his will, and the submission of his soul to God, | on his belief. He has been trained to the one 
are set before him, at once his life habit of re-|through the other. Obedience and faith go 
bellion comes into action, and stands resolutely | hand in hand. So when the soul is brought in 
in his way. He has never been accustomed to; close relationship to God, faith finds a place 
submit, why should he, how can he, begin, prepared for it in the soul. When God speaks, 
now. Ina multitude of cases such persons do; it obeys, and when he asks, the soul trusts. 
never submit themselves to God ; or if ever, then | Accustomed to trust in him whom it obeys, 
only after a conflict which is like a death-strug-| when it has obeyed God it believes his promises 
gle. I suppose many and many a case of what} and trusts his grace. In such a case, as before, 
is erroneously called deep conviction of sin, and | the moment of faith may not be perceived ; the 
truly of deep and dreadful distress, might be child of God may not be able to remember the 
explained by the early life of the man; it is after| time when he did not trust in Jesus Christ.— 
all only the struggle of an unsubdued will, a} Zhe Moravian. 
will never bowed to any authority, coming face 
to face with a law to which it must bow or be 
ruined. 

Such can not be the case of one who has from 
the first been taught to reverence and submit to (Continued from page 501.) 
parental law. He has been trained to obey| The first visit of John Fothergill to America 
with his whole heart, and in view of those | was performed in the years 1706 and 1707. In 
superior claims, because they are superior. He the latter of these years he visited Friends in 
has been accustomed to submit to this subordi-! North Carolina ; the number of Friends there at 
nate law, this law which we have seen to be the, that time being no doubt pretty small. He 
rudiment of the Divive law. Now, when the} makes these remarks :—“ We got over the great 
greater law presents itself, and makes its de-| bay of Chesapeak, so through the lower part of 
mand, the habit uf his life prompts him to yield. | Virginia, and into North Carolina, and had many 
These habits are on the side of submission to| strengthening and comfortable meetings in those 
God. When the law calls for immediate sur | parts, through the gracious extendings of the 
render of the soul, when the Creator, the Infinite | love and power of God towards a well disposed 
Parent, asks the whole heart, and when the soul| people, both professors of Truth, and some 





RELIGIOUS VALUE OF OBEDIENCE. 





et 


For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


perceives the authority which claims the offer- 
ing, accustomed to yield, it obeys and conse- 
crates itself to God. There is no long conflict, 
but by a speedy and a calm submission, the soul 
enters into rest quickly. Such are the cases of 
easy conversion. 

I think that I do not go too far, when I say 
that a Christian parent may not only expect 
such an issue of his training, but may look for 
more. Under God’s grace he may be so suc- 
cessful that his child shall unconsciously to 
himself become a child of God. The habit, 
formed almost from,'the first breathing, of sub- 
mission, may be so interwoven with the child’s 
nature, that he shall not notice or know the 
time when he first yielded himself to Him. The 


- 


others ; among whom we had some good service. 
We then came to Maryland again,” &e. 
Fourteen years after this, during a second 
visit to America, he visited Friends in Carolina 
again, in 1721, accompanied by Lawrence King. © 
On “ the 16th [of the Fifth month] we were at 
Friends meeting at Perquimans in Carolina,” he 
says: and on “the 18th we had a meeting at 
Joseph Barrow’s, to which many sober people 
came, and the Lord’s power and goodness was 
graciously present with and amongst us, to our 
great comfort, the people’s satisfaction, and the 
mighty name of the Lord was glorified. We 
came back from thence to a meeting at Little 
River, where we were favored with sacred help, 
and the testimony of Truth prevailed among the 
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people.” After this, they attended many other 
meetings in these parts, and were greatly helped 
by the Spirit of the Lord, as would appear, to 
preach the glad tidings of Christ with power and 
effect. Their attendance at the Yearly Meeting 
this year (1721) is noticed on the minutes. John 
Fothergill’s attendance at the Yearly Meeting 
in 1737, during his third visit to America, is 
also acceptably noticed in the minutes of that 
ear. 

Jacob Howell also made a religious visit to 
the parts in 1730 ; Alice Anderson and Margaret 
Coupland, from England, in 1732; and Robert 
Jordan, from Philadelphia, first in 1735, and 
again in 1738. John Farmer, from England, 
attended the Quarterly Meeting in 1716, and 
other Friends probably visited the country on 
religious concern about these times, who did not 
attend the Yearly or the Quarterly Meeting. 

The first Clerk of the Yearly Meeting noticed 
on record is Gabriel Newby, who was released in 
1708, and William Everigin appointed to the 
service. After some years’ service he was suc- 
ceeded by John Symons; then in 1730, Robert 
Wilson was appointed, and served eleven years. 
He was succeeded in 1741 by Joseph Robinson, 
who served nineteen years, including 1760, and 
in 1761, Francis Nixon was appointed, and it 
was decided that year that the appointment of 
clerk should thereafter be annual, and he was 
annually re-appointed until 1772. 

The first epistle sent to Friends in London, so 
far as appears, was issued in 1720, as before 
noted ; the first to Friends in Pennsylvania in 
1728, and a steady correspondence was soon 
afterward maintained with those two Yearly 
Meetings, from which the reception of cpistles 
is recorded ; also occasionally from the Meeting 
for Sufferings in London. 

The distraint of tithes and priests’ wages is 
noticed as early as 1723; but very little is said 
of them until several years after that, when the 
collection of muster fines also began, accounts of 
both of which were directed to be kept and re- 
ported up. 

In 1729 the Yearly Meeting held two days ; 
and in 1731, three days,“ from y® second until 
the fourth day of y® Eighth month.” Some 
opposition was afterward made to holding three 
days, but did not prevail, and the meeting was 
so continued during many years, beginning on 
‘Sixth-day before the first Seventh-day in the 
Eighth month,” (Old Style.) 

Among those who took a prominent part in 
the transaction of the affairs of Society, thereby 
manifesting their zeal for the truth, in the way 
of their profession, from 1712 to 1735, may be 
named, Joseph Glaister, Gabriel Newby, Isaac 
Wilson, Caleb Bundy, Timothy Claré, John 
Symons, Matthew Pritchard, Samuel Charles, 
William Haig, William Moore, Zachariah 
Nixon, Benjamin Pritchard, Samuel Nicholson, 
Peter Jones, John Morris, Stephen Scott, | 


Samuel Bundy, Thomas Pearce, Robert Wilson, 
Thomas Pritchard, Thomas Winslow, Thomas 
White, Thomas Hallowell, and others. 

Henry White resided in Pasquotank county, 
and died in 1712, at the age of 77. “He wasa 
minister of the gospel, and a faithful Friend,” says 
the testimony of a committee of the Yearly 
Meeting concerning him, “whose Christian 
conduct and loving behaviour towards the 
Indians, (who were numerous in these parts at 
that time,) was such, as we have been credibly 
informed, not only procured him great esteem 
and respect from them, but for his sake they 
showed great love and tenderness towards others 
in the infant settlement of these parts.” 

Joseph Glaister was a valuable minister of the 
gospel, who removed from Cumberland, in Eng- 
land, with his family, and settled in eastern 
North Carolina. He was very serviceable in 
the discipline, for which he was well qualified ; 
a constant attender of meetings, and he travelled 
much for the spreading of truth. He died on 
the 31st of Eleventh month, 1718, at the age of 
45, having been a minister 24 years, and a 
testimonial concerning him was prepared by a 
committee of the Yearly Meeting. In his last 
sickness he said, “ I am very ill, but am out of 
all doubt of my salvation, being well assured of 
it ;”—with much more that was comforting, 
encouraging, and advisory. 

William Haig, and Mary, his wife, were also 
valuable Christian Friends who were very useful 
to the cause and testimony of truth in their day. 
They removed from Antigua, and settled in 
Carolina, and lived there some years. The 
both died in the Eleventh month, 1718, a little 
before Joseph Glaister. He was of a loving and 
sweet spirit, and in his last sickness was filled 
with heavenly joy, saying :—“I feel so much of 
the blessed truth as I hope will carry me into 
that joy, where [ shall praise the Lord amongst 
the redeemed ;’—with much more that was 
comforting and instructive. 

Mary Haig was a woman of exemplary life 
and conversation, of a sweet and loving behaviour, 
and was favored with a gift in the ministry. 
She died about a week after her husband, aged 
39, with the song of joy and peace upon her 
lips. “ My speech fails apace,” she said ; “ sweet 
Lord Jesus,—thou hast loved me from a child, 
and I have loved thee since I knew thee—my 
case is no doubtful case—I come—Il come, 
hasten to my journey !” 

It is a pleasure to revive the memory of 
these dear servants of the Lord, and to think of 
their faith and love, ard their triumphant depar- 
ture to the heavenly joy, which is prepared for 
all them who love and serve the Lord. Many 
more examples might, no doubt, be referred to, 
if their history had been written, giving en- 
couragement and strength to faith, hope, and 
perseverance in the Christian journey. 
in the year 1735 the Yearly Meeting agreed 
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to enter into a subscription to build a Yearly | 
meeting house. In 1736, the subject of minis- 
ters travelling abroad was considered, and result- 
ed as follows :—‘‘ And [we] conclude and think it 
most safe y; no minister or ministers visit ye set- 
tled meetings of Friends; or more espectally, 
appoint meetings amongst them [who are] not 
of our Society without ye approbation and unity 
of ye meeting to which they belong.” From; 
which we may infer that no regulation of this 
kind had existed before,—at least in this 
Yearly Meeting,—and it shows, perhaps, the 
origin of what was afterward settled into disci- 
pline. 

A conclusion was recorded in 1738, “ that 
the select meeting be held on ye second day of 
the [Yearly] Meeting,” by which we see that 
such a meeting then existed. We make the 
following extracts from the minutes of 1739, 
believing that the reader will be interested in 
their manner of doing business at the time, and 
also in seeing the state of society, as then re- 
ported. 

“Ata Yearly Meeting met according to ad- 


REVIEW. 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE, 


About the year 1776, a circumstance occurred 
which ought to be written on adamant. In the 
wars of New England with the aborigines, the 
Mohegan tribe of Indians early became friends 
of the English. Their favorite grounds were on 
the banks of the river (now the Thames) be- 
tween New London and Norwich. The govern- 
ment of this tribe was hereditary in the family 
of the celebrated chief Uncas. During the time 
of my father’s mercantile prosperity, he had em- 
ployed several Indians of this tribe in hunting 
animals whose skius were valuable for their 
furs. 

Among the hunters, there was one named 
Zachary, of the royal race, an excellent hunter, 
but as drunken and worthless an Indian as ever 
lived. When he had somewhat passed the age 
of fifty, several members of the royal family, 
who stood between Zachary and the throne, 
died, and he found himself with only one life 
between himself and the empire. At this mo- 
ment his better genius resumed its sway, and he 


jouroment y® Fifth-day of y® 8th month, 1739. | reflected seriously, “‘ How can such a drunken 
The meeting for worship being over, and the} wretch as I aspire to be a chief of this honor- 
members of y* meeting for discipline being met|able race? What will the people say ’—and 
to inspeet into y® affairs of ye church, in y° first | how will the shades of my ancestors look down, 


place an epistle from y¢ Yearly Meeting in Lon-| indignant, upon such a base successor. 


don of 1738 was read, in which was a great deal 
of good advice, which is very encouraging and 
consolatory. The Representatives for Perqui- 
mans Monthly Meeting gave in ye state in wri- 
ting, as followeth:—‘ The queries were called 
over, aud y® state and condition of our several 
meetings were duly inquired into, and accounts 
of them were brought in, that the state and con- 
dition of them were well in a very good degree, | 


and that Friends were generally in love and | at Hartford. 


unity one with another. Represented in behalf 
and by order of our said meeting, by Richard 
Cheaston and Thomas Winslow, Jr.’ The 
Representatives from Pasquotank gave in as 
followeth :—‘ Our last Monthly Meeting held at 
Little River ye Fourth-day of y® 7th month, 
1739, the overseers and other representative 
members being present, the queries were called 
over and answered to in particular, and things 


Can I 
succeed to the great Uncas? I will drink no 
more!’’ He solemnly resolved never to taste 
any drink again but water,—and he kept his 
resolution. 

L had heard this story, and did not entirely 
believe it; for young as 1 was, I already par- 
took of the prevailing contempt for Indians. In 
the beginning of May, the annual election of the 
principal officers of the (then) colony, was held 
My father attended officially, and 
it was customary for the chief of the Mohegans 
also to attend. Zachary had succeeded to the rule 
of his tribe. My father’s house was situated about 
mid-way on the road between Mohegan and 
Hartford ; and the old chief was in the habit of 


!coming a few days before the election, and 


dining with his brother Governor. One day the 
mischievous thought struck me to try the old 
man’s temperance. The family were seated at 


found tolerably well in the main ; Friends being! dinner, and there was excellent home-brewed 


at present in a good degree at peace, and [in] 
unity; and careful to maintain y® several 
branches of their Christian Testimony. Repre- 
sented by order of ye Monthly Meeting, by 
Joseph Robinson and Thomas Nicholson.’ ”’ 
j. C. 
(To be continued.) 
eee 
\ Iam the door.—John z. 9. 

“The ancient city of Troy had but one gate. ' 
Go round and round the city, you would nave} 
found no other. If you wanted to get in, there | 


was but one way. So to the golden city of I 
heaven there is but one gate. Christ says, ‘1I| become the contemptible drunken wretch your 


m the door.’” 


father remembers me to have been. 


beer on the table. I addressed the old chief: 

“ Zachary, this beer is excellent—will you 
taste it?” 

The old man dropt his knife and fork, leaned 
forward with a stern intensity of expression— 
his black eye, sparkling with indignation, was 
fixed on me: 

“ John,” said he, “ you do not know what 
you are doing. You are serving the devil, boy! 
Do you not know that I am an Indian? [ tell 
you I am, and if I should but taste your beer, 
I could not stop until I got to rum, and again 


John, 
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while you live, never again tempt a man to 
break a good resolution.” 

Socrates never uttered a more valuabie pre- 
cept. Demosthenes could not have given it in 
more solemn tones of eloquence. I was thun- 
derstruck. My parents were deeply affected ; 
they looked at each other, at me, and at the 
venerable Indian, with deep feelings of awe and 
respect. They afterwards frequently reminded 
me of the scene, and charged me never to forget 
it. Zachary lived to pass the age of eighty, and 
sacredly kept his resolution. He lies interred in 
the royal burial-place of his tribe, near the 
beautiful fall of the Yantic, the western branch 
of the Thames, in Norwich, on land now owned 
by my friend, Calvin Goddard, Esq. I visited 
the grave of the old chief lately, and repeated 
to myself his inestimable lesson.— Col. Trum- 
bull’s Autobiography. 











FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 20, 1861. 





OxiGINAL Lerrer oF ANTHONY BENEZET.— 
We are indebted to a friend in this city for a 
letter, copied from the original of Anthony 
Benezet, addressed to the Friends who were 
exiled to Virginia during the Revolutionary 
war. Its publication at the present time seems 
particularly appropriate, and the “ Solemn Re- 
flections” appended, may well elaim individual 
as well as general consideration. 

In the second volume of Friends’ Review, a 
book then recently published, entitled “ Exiles 
in Virginia, with observations on the conduct of 
the Society of Friends, during the Revolutionary 
war, comprising the official papers of the govern- 
ment relating to that period—1777, 1778,” was 
noticed, and a concise narrative given of the 
transactions connected with this case of unjust 
prosecution. 


_—— 


A recent letter from a friend in England 
states that ‘‘ Benjamin Seebohm is about to 
visit Ireland, and Isaac Sharpe is liberated for a 
religious visit to Greenland, Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands.” 

This group of islands is in the northern 
Atlantic, latitude 62°, and belongs to the Dan- 
ish crown, which governs the people, it is said, 
with mild and paternal, though absolute rule. 
In respect to manners and state of society, they 


they were in a century ago, isolated, pastoral, 
and with little instruction. 


are described as in much the same ae 
| 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—This 
meeting commenced on the 15th inst., and as 
our paper goes to the press on the fourth day of 
the week, we can report the proceedings no 
further than the afternoon of the 16th. Soon 
after the sitting of Second-day morning was 
opened, it was proposed that the certificates of 
John Hodgkin, a minister from London Yearly 
Meeting, and Israel Hoag, a minister from New 
York Yearly Meeting, should be read, in accord- 
ance with order and an imperative Rule of 
Discipline. 

It appears that the Yearly Mceting of Minis- 
ters and Elders on Seventh-day preceding, had, 
after a protracted discussion, declined to read the 
certificate of Israel Hoag ; and when John Hodg- 
kin offered his certificates to the meeting, no 
notice was taken of them. Under these circum- 
stances, it was an important question for the 
Yearly Meeting itself to decide whether it would 
observe its own clear and positive rule by read- 
ing the certificates, or whether it would reject 
them, and thus cut itself off from all connection 
with the other Yearly Meetings of the Society, 
and set an example to its Monthly Meetings, to 
reject all certificates coming from the Monthly 
Meetings of other Yearly Meetings, and to re- 
fuse to send certificates to such Monthly Meet- 
ings. The subject occupied the attention of the 
meeting during three sittings, but we have not 
time at present to attempt a full account of the 
discussion. Near the close of the sitting on 
Third-day morning, the certificates were read, 
It was also concluded to refer the subject of 
certificates for Friends of other Yearly Meetings 
attending this on religious concern, to the con- 
sideration of the Representatives as a committee, 
to report next year, if way opens, what course 
they may think should be pursued in order to 
promote the harmony of Society. 

Our dear friend, Susan Howland, of New 
England, is attending the Women’s Yearly 
Meeting, but her certificate was not read nor 
presented. 


Third-day afternoon, an interesting report was 
read from the committee, which has the over- 
sight and management of West Town Boarding 
School. After the appointment of a committee 
to settle the Treasurer’s account, and, at his re- 


quest, to nominate a Friend to serve in his place, 
the mecting adjourned to 11 o’clock on Fourth- 
i day. 
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— 


Marriep, On Fourth-day, the 20th ult., at Friends’ Red Cedar Quarterly Meeting-house, Iowa. For 
Meeting-house, Buckingham, Eras Evy Paxson, of further information address 

Solebury, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, to MARGARET GreenBeRRy P. Woon, 
0., daughter of the late Samuel and Hannah Wilson, or 

of Buckingham, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. Zeno C. TABER, 


——., at Glendale, on the 21st of 3d mo., Atonzo 3t. Springdale, Cedar county, lowa. 
osuER, son of Jonathan N. and Elizabeth W. Mosher, | i 


Marraa J., daughter of Ephraim B. and Anna_ NINE-PARTNERS’ SCHOOL. 
Ratliff, both of Salem Monthly Meeting, Henry Co., | 


lows. The Summer term of 1861 will commence Fifth 


mo. 14th, and close Tenth mo. Ist. 
Ins‘ructors.— Josiah D. Chase, John W. Pinkham, 


Diep, on the 2d inst., in Morgan Co., Ind., in the A 
’ ~! 5. ; . B., (Haverford College,) Mary B. Chase, Sarah B. 
30th year of her age, Susanna, wife of Jonathan Hole, Taber, (Mt. Holyoke Sion inary.) F 


amember of West Union Monthly Meeting of Friends. aad 

As the nature of her disease icaneet itself, and |. rae Hyatt, Professor of Theoretical’ and Prac- 
the prospect of recovery became less and less proba- "? auniee tot : a“ 
ble, she was brought into aclose scrutiny of her spir-|  * °F *UFther Infor mation, address 
itual condition: and although she had to realize that J J. D. Cuass, 
hitherto she had been living too much to herself and Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
in forgetfulness of God, she was enabled to cast her-"| er 
self at the feet of Jesus, and through adorable mercy pooKs FOR FAMILIES AND FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
to experience the pardoning love of the Saviour to be | 
extended to her. Clouds were permitted, to some | 
extent, to obscure her bright prospect, yet as she 


+ ~8 


2t. 


The attention of Friends attending the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and of others, is invited to the choice standard 
patiently waited the appointed time, she again re- publications of the Association oF FRIENDS FOR THE 
alized the Sun of Righteousness to arise for her de- pirrusion or RELIGIOUS AND USEFUL KNowLepcs. The 
liverance. Very near the close, upon being queried stereotype plates of all these works having been 
with whether she saw her way clear, she meekly re-| given to the Association, it is enabled to issue 
plied that she did, and that she saw the arms of; them at extremely low prices ; thus offering induce- 
Jesus open to receive her. ments to purchasers to spread widely a pure literature, 


Om the 18th of lat ms, last, Basen, wih of! and a knowledge of our religious Society, in an invit- 


Silas Johnson, in the 58th year of her age, an es- | 78 forms. 
teemed member of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Randolph Co., Ind. 

During her last illness she was favored with great 
patience and resignation, seeking retirement that she 
might be stayed in faith on Him who alone can sus- 
tain in the hour of solemn proving. On one occasion, 
she said, nearly in these words, ‘‘ search me, O God, 


The books are for sale at the Depository No. 109 


N. 10th St. 


The titles and prices are as follows : 


| 1—A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, . 


2—Views of American Slavery a 
Century ago, . . . . 


and know my heart ; try me and know my, thoughts, | 3—Youthful Pilgrims, ‘ . 
for Iam poor and needy, and of myself cannot think! 4—A Memoir of William Penn, 
a good thought, but I rely wholly and entirely on the | 5—A Selection from the Epistles 


merits and mercies of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


—, On the 4th of 2d mo. last, Kezian, widow of 
Edward Thornburgh, in the 92d year of her age, an 
esteemed member of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Randolph Co., Ind. She was one of those who under- 
went the hardships and privations incident to the 
settling of a new country. In her declining years 
she manifested a child-like innocency and simplicity, 
with much patience and resignation, saying, a short 
time before her death, that she had been favored to 
see some of the beauties in heaven, and if she re- 
mained faithful to the end she would be admitted 
there, allof the Lord’s mercies; blessed be his holy 
name. And in this frame of mind she continued till 
she breathed her last. 


——,, On the 20th of 3d mo., 1861, after a lingering 
illness, at his father’s residence, near Jamestown, 
Greene County, Ohio, Wim11am Ersxtve Ross, in the 
25th year of his age; a member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting. 

He was a dutiful son, a kind and affectionate 
brother, and was much beloved by a large circle of 
relations and friends, and he has left to them the 
consoling assurance that he now rests in peace. 

———.-.49 


WANTED, 


A Friend qualified to teach the higher branches of 
& thorough English education, who would be willing 
to engage, and if satisfactory, continue in a school 
in a Friends’ neighborhood, about one mile from 


of George Fox, ; ‘ . 
6—A Selection from the Letters 
of Isaac Penington, ° 
7—A Memoir of Maria Fox, 
8—A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, 
and his Visit to the Pacific Isles, 
9—Aunt Jane’s Verses for Chil- 
dren, Illustrated, . e . 
10—Rambles of a Naturalist, 
with Life of the Author, Dr. 
Godman, ‘ ° ° ° 
11—The Life of Margaret Fox, 
wife of George Fox, . ; 
12—Fuller on Religious Declen- 
sion, . e ° ° ° 
L3—A Memoir of Thomas Story, 
14—The Vegetable Kingdom, Il- 
lustrated, ‘ j ‘ ‘ 
15—Waring’s Hymns and Selec- 
tions, . ° ° ° ‘ 
16—Sketch of the Rise of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends ; 
their Doctrines and Discipline, 
17—Memoirs of Jonathan Hutch- 
inson, with Selections from his 
Letters, . : ‘ ° 
18—Memoir of Mary Capper. 
19—Journal and Life of John 
Woolman, (complete,) . 
20—Scripture Questions on the 
Gospel and Acts . . . 


Retail. 
14 cts. 


15 se 
15 “ 
17 “é 
14 « 


15 “ 
17 


20 
20 


15 
14 


14 
18 


20 
14 “ce 


14 “ce 


15 « 
19 “ 
27 “ 


25 * 


If mailed 


19 cts. 
a «6 
21 “oc 
24 “ce 


19 


19 


19 
25 


26 
19 


19 


21 “c 
27 “cc 
49 “ 


36 “ce 


The Association has in preparation three other 
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volumes, which it is hoped will be eut in a few 
weeks, to wit: 
Hymns for Schools and Families ; a handsomely 


illustrated book of American Birds ; and a Memoir of | graduate of Miami University, who has for more 
Eliza Southall. 


When 1 set is taken, a discount of 15 per cent. is oe ee : ronan | a laboring 
allowed. Of Bocks at 14 and 15 cts. retail, 8 copies | c yas & missionary in Lalestine, ig 
are sold for $1; those at 17 and 18 cts. retail, 7 | tecently produced a work on that country, of 
copies for $1; and those at 20 cts. retail, 6 copies | two royal 12mo. vols. The following extract 
for $1. On orders of 50 copies or upwards, a dis-| will enlighten some of our readers about the 


count of 20 per cent. is made from the above retail] Kharub Tree, the husks on which the Prodigal 
prices, thus offering an inducement to co-ordinate T 


P ine ee ; . ¢ sale 
associations, committees, or individuals who wish to Son fed : It is —- bushy and thick-set than 
purchase for distribution. [The additional charge the apple tree, for which I at first took it, and, 
made as above for postage is not subject to any dis-| aS we near it, I see that the leaves are longer 


count. ] and of a much darker green. That is kharub— 


Persons wishing any of the above works sent by| the tree that bore the husks which the swine 
mail, will please inclose the price, including postage, 


THE HUSKS WHICH TIE SWINE DID EAT, 





William M. Thompson, a native of Ohio, ang 








i a ddine aitinenik he did eat, and with which the poor prodigal 
Joserx Ports, Agent. yould have filled his belly. The “ busks”—4 

Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. mis-translation—are fleshy pods, somewhat like 

— — those of the honey-locust tree, from six to ten 

THE NEW METALLIO ALLOY. inches long and one broad, lined inside witha 


es : : gelatinous substance when not wholly unripe, 
“Oriede” is a new metallic alloy, extensively|] have seen large orchards of this kharub in 


used in this country as a substitute for gold.| Gyprus, where it is still the food which the 
Stores have sprung into existence all over the; swine do eat. In Syria, where we have no 


mY 36 > 5 | . 
country for the sale of it, and newspapers con- | swine, or next to none, the pods are ground up, 


tain flaming advertisements of a‘“full set of) and a species of molasses expressed, which is 
jewelry for only one dollar, being the stock of a! used in making certain kinds of sweatmeats, 
large manufacturer,” (or merchant,) “ who is|'The tree is an evergreen, and custs a most de- 
obliged to dispose of his stock on account of the Jightful and refreshing shade to the weary 
panic.” It is a French discovery, and is called} trayeller. In this country they do not yield 
by the French gold oriede. It 1s manufactured | Jarge crops, but in Cyprus, Asia Minor, and the 
to a large extent in Waterbury, Connecticut. | Grecian Islands, you will see full grown trees 


It bears a very close resemblance to gold in | bending under half a ton of green pods. 
color, density, and fineness of grain; so close 


that it deceives every one but practical dealers y i Lastiiasiaiall 
or experts. Its component parts consist of ee ee ee ee See 
pure copper, 100 parts ; zine or (preferably) tin,| © When the writer of this paper was in Switzer- 
17 parts; magnesia, 6 parts; sal ammoniac,} land, about five years ago, information was re- 
3.6 parts; quicklime 1.8 parts; tartar of com- om by a gentleman of the name of Troyon, 
merce, 9 parts ; are mixed as follows :—The cop-|a resident of Lausanne, well known in Switzer-. 
per is first melted, when the magnesia, sal- | land for his geological and archeological ac- 
ammoniae, lime, and tartar in powder, are added | quirements, that an ancient cemetery had just 
little by little; the crucible is now briskly' been discovered near Villeneuve, at the upper 
stirred for half an hour, so as to mix thorough- lend of the Lake of Geneva. He immediately 
ly ; and then the zine is added in small grains’ proceeded to the spot, and found that it rested 
by throwing it on the surface and stirring it till! upon the summit of a small eminence on the 
it is entirely fused ; the crucible is then covered | banks of the Rhone, near where the river falls 
and the fusion maintained for about thirty-five | into the lake, and ata short distance on the 
minutes. The face is then skimmed and the’ road leading from Villeneuve to Aigle. 

alloy is ready for casting. The fineness of | On examining it, he found the remains of 4 
grain in this alloy gives to those objects of art| considerable number of human skeletons, min- 
composed of it a delicacy and a purity of detail ' gled with the skeletons of cattle and sheep. But 
that cannot be obtained from bronze. The alloy! several particulars were ascertained in the course 
is essentially ductile and malleable, and can be! of this investigation, which at first sight ap- 
cast, rolled, drawn, stamped, chased, beaten into | peared to present almost insuperable obstacles 
a powder, or leaves, or treated in any other way | to any satisfactory elucidation of the subject. 
the artisan may desire. The discovery of this |''he human skeletons, instead of having been 
new alloy is really wonderful, and its use will | decently interred, were lying about at random, 
have a tendency to place within the reach of|their limbs extended in every imaginable posl- 
all the useful, ornamental, and higher products | tion. The soil which covered them, so far from 
of art. An immense number and amount of|showing signs of having been disturbed by 
articles are manufactured out of this alloy andj human hands, presented the clearest and most 
sold South and West, and none but excellent | unmistakable proofs of stratification. It had 
judges can tell it from gold. evidently been deposited at the bottom of a con- 
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siderable body of water. It at once occurred to 
M. Troyon, from the position of these remains, 
that they must have been the skeletons of 
drowned men and animals. But how could this 
have been? The supposed cemetery was near 
the summit of a mound some twenty or thirty 
feet above the level of the surrounding country, 
which was thoroughly drained by the river 
Rhone, which ran close by. 

Qn examining the mounds on which the strati- 
fied deposit rested, they were found to be of a 
totally different character from that of the sur- 
rounding country. While the latter consisted 
exclusively of horizontal layers, deposited by the 
overlowings of the Rhone, the’ mounds were 
ascertained to consist of hard rock, agreeing in 
character with that of the Grammont and other 
mountains to the south-west on the borders of 
Savoy. Further investigations were facilitated 
by a canal which here runs parallel with the 
ver. On an examination of its banks, it was 
ascertained that the mounds were of compara- 
tively recent formation. Far from rising out 
ofthe soil from any considerable depth, as would 
have been the case had their position been 
coeval with that of the surrounding mountains, 
and therefore anterior to the formation of the 
valley, the mounds were found simply to rest 
upon the surface of the alluvial deposit of the 
river. 


In what manner, then, could these enormous 
masses of rock have attained their present extra- 


ordinary position? Were they transported 
hither by the agency of the vast glaciers which 
are ascertained, at a very remote period of time, 
entirely to have filled the valley ? or were they 
projected hither by some unaccountable convul- 
sion of nature, long before the foot of man had 
ever trodden its soil ? 

These questions were not long in meeting a 
satisfactory solution. In excavating beneath 
the mounds, the discovery of a piece of Roman 
tile at once limited the period of the formation. 
The Romans must have inhabited that valley 
before the mounds were projected upon its sur- 
face, and before the cemetery with which it was 
crowned could have been formed. 

Recourse was then had to tradition. It had 
been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, amongst the peasantry of the valley, that 
i Very ancient times a tremendvus mountain 
fall had taken place in the neighborhood, which 
had caused fearful destruction of life and much 
damage to property. But the supposed scene of 
this catastrophe was pointed out a few miles off, 

yond St. Gingolph in Savoy, on the southern 
shore of the lake ; and as such is it indicated in 
Keller’s map of Switzerland, under the name of 
the Mountain Fall of Tauretuoum. 

History threw further light on the subject. 
A chronicler of the sixth century, the pious 
Marius, Bishop of Lausanne, devotes a few lines 
to'a bare record of the event. But Gregory, 
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Bishop of Tours, gives a more detailed account. 
In the year 563 a large portion of one of the 
mountains, near where the Rhone enters the 
Lake of Geneva, after groaning and grumbling 
for some weeks, suddenly gave way, and fell 
with tremendous force upon the plain, burying 
the castle and village of Tauretuoum under its 
ruins, and completely damming up the course of 
the river. Thirty monks, induced by the love 
of gain, proceeded to the scene of devastation, 
and commenced digging amongst the débris, in 
the hope of appropriating some of the buried 
property. The mountain recommenced groan- 
ing and grumbling. Blinded by avarice, the 
monks gave no heed to the warning note, but 
continued their search. Another portion of the 
mountain gave away, and, before they were able 
to make their escape, buried them also beneath 
its ruins. This was catastrophe the first; the 
second and third had yet to follow. 

The passage of the Rhone having been 
blocked up by the fall, the waters began to rise. 
By degrees the whole valley was submerged as 
far as the neighborhood of St. Maurice, forming 
an extensive lake, several leagues in length. 
Entire villages were destroved, fields laid waste, 
and a vast. destruction of life ensued. As the 
waters rose, the bodies of the drowned men and 
animals, the discoyery of which afforded a clue 
to the investigation of the facts, were deposited * 
upon the surface of the mound, and gradually 
hidden from view by the deposition of successive 
layers of sand and mud. The water still con- 
tinued to rise, and then came catastrophe the 
third. ‘The flood rose above the summit of the 
mound, forced itself out by numerous channels, 
and suddenly overthrowing the barrier, rushed 
down in one vast impetuous torrent into the 
Lake of Geneva, carrying with it another fear: 
ful scene of desolation and destruction. Every- 
thing on the borders of the lake, upwards of 
ninety miles in cireumference—villages, houses, 
flocks and herds—were washed away and de- 
stroyed. The entire body of water, pent up in 
its progress towards ‘the western extremity, 
where the lake rapidly contracts both in breadth 
and depth, rushed forward like the bore ofa 
great river, in an overwhelming torrent, upon 
the city of Geneva, overtopping its defences, and 
committing tremendous devastation and havoe 
within. its walls. On the discovery of these 
facts, the mountains in the vicinity of the mounds 
were themselves next subjected to a close and 
scrutinizing examination. 

.In the midst of that portion of the range 
which, rising somewhat abruptly from the 
western boundary of the confined valley of the. 
Rhone, divides the Swiss canton of Valais from 
the recently acquired French province of Savoy, 
and at the distance of about three miles from 
the scene of the foregoing events, is a somewhat 
peculiarly shaped mountain, about 7200 feet in 
height, known by the name of the Grammont. 
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upon the plains below. 









































career exhibit proofs, in their scratched and 














the power to which they have been subjected. 
At that particular cleft in the mountain, to- 

















successively converged from the different sides, 














their flight to the plains below, the effect of this 
double polishing process is distinctly visible. 




















fully detached, and is carefully preserved in 
the archeological Museum of M. Troyon.— 
Leisure Hour. 
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MARVELS OF THE WHEAT PLANT. 
(Concluded from page £10.) 


Wherever the fuot of civilized man has pene- 


trated, this symbol of his power has gone with 
him. 


fact, which ten years ago imported vast quanti- 
ties of flour, is now an exporter of food. A not 


















































growers in selecting particular sorts for cultiva- 
tion. The origin of some of these varieties is 
equally curious. The Hunter wheat, so exten- 
sively cultivated in Scotland, sprang from a sin- 
gle plant accidentally discovered in a large field. 
The Ohio Lambert wheat had a similar origin. 
Whence these varieties proceed, no one can say. 
A field of a kind long cultivated on the same 
farm, shows a strange head in itscrop. It may 
topple up higher than its neighbors, or it may be 
larger and fuller, but from some cause attract- 
ing notice, itis preserved and propagated. The 
difficulty is to say where it came from. A 
bird has probably picked it up in some north- 
ern climate which produces a hardier berry, 
and flying south, has dropped it, undigested, on 
a field already sown, in season for vegetation to 
follow. This theory is sustained by the well- 
known fact that any variety of this grain which 
is taken much south of its usual locality and 
there sown, will present a more vigorous and 
hardy appearance than its neighbors that have 
been already acclimated. It is also known that 
all the varieties imported from Europe and now 
the standards in our best wheat regions, came 
from high latitudes. The most popular of them 
is the Mediterranean, which is in reality Danish 
or Norwegian, the common name of Mediterra- 
nean being a misnomer. 





































































































On this mountain were discovered evident proofs 
that two considerable portions of its summit 












their original positions, and violently hurled 
Not only do the 
present sharp outline and broken surface of the 
Grammont bear testimony to the fact of its 
having been shorn of its former fair proportions, 
but the rocks over which these vast masses 
must have passed in their headlong downward 


polished surfaces, of the force and direction of 





wards which the two mountain-falls must have 


previous to being launched forth in mid-air on 


A small portion of this rock has been success- 


California, the latest illustration of this 


less curious fact is the number of varieties of 
wheat, and the apparently capricious taste of 
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The wheat plant is much more sensitive to 
heat than it is to cold. If it be steeped for only 
fifteen minutes in water ten degrees above the 
boiling point, its vitality is destroyed. In north. 
ern latitudes the plant lives 180 days, butin 
Mexico only 100. Hence it is that our extreme 
Southern States have never been great wheat 
producing regions. Climate alone forbids it, 
even if the soil were the right one. Wheat re. 
quires a soil rich in phosphates, just as the vine 
requires lime. Every plant seems to need 4 
specific stimulant. The tea of Java is inferior 
because the soil is overloaded with the salts of 
iron, a cause to which the Nankin cotton of 
China owes its orange color. Wheat also has 
its favorites in the catalogue of manures. Brit. 
ish agriculture, aided by chemistry, has discoy- 
ered what they are, and having used them free. 
ly, is rewarded by crops that neafly treble the 
yield of half a century ago. These are the 
phosphates. Distant countries are exhausted 
of bones to supply them, and vast quantities of 
phosphatic fertilizers are manufactured at home 
to meet the growing demand. 

Winter-killing is constantly complained of by 
farmers, without the causes being accurately 
known. If sowed too deep, the grain produces 
so few roots that it cannot afford to lose any of 
them without perishing. When the ground 
freezes and thaws many times, at each freezing 
it cracks open. The roots extend across these 
cracks and are torn asunder, thus depriving the 
plant of its necessary nourishment, when in 
many instances it perishes outright, or main- 
tains a sickly and unprofitableexistence. Some- 
times the crop is thrown entirely out of the 
ground, when it is sure to perish, as the chance 
of forming new roots is gone. The natural 
remedy for such calamities is known to be a deep 
covering of snow. As the plant, during Win- 
ter, exerts all its energy in developing roots and 
leaves, leaving Spring to form the stalk and 
Summer to perfect it, a heavy and lasting snow 
keeps it so warm as to allow this energy to act, 
beside effectually protecting its roots from rup- 
ture by alternate freezing and thawing. But 
seasons occur when no snowy blanket falls. 
The artificial remedy is under-draining, and if 
done thoroughly, it may be pronounced effectu- 
al against winter-killing. British agriculture 
abounds with proof of this, and in this country, 
since under-draining has been introduced, there 
is much confirmatory evidence. Our severe and 
variable climate renders it much more necessary 
than in England. 

One of the faculties of the wheat plant is that 
of sending up a multitude of stalks from a sin- 
gle grain, known as tillering. It is the secret 
of its productiveness. Many experiments have 
been made to ascertain the limit of this faculty, 
and the results have been truly wonderful. An 
English gentleman sowed a few grains of com- 
mon red wheat on the 2d of June, one of the 
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plants from which had tillered so much by the 
$th of August that he then divided it into eigh- 
teen others, all which were planted separately. 
Ina few weeks, so many of these had again mul- 
tiplied their stalks, that he set out sixty-seven 
altogether to go through the Winter. With 
the Spring growth all these began tillering so 
that in March and April a new division was 
made, and the number of plants increased to 
500. It was believed that another division 
might have been made, and that would have 
increased the number to 2,000. The 500 grew 
most vigorously, exceeding plants as ordinarily 
cultivated. When harvested, a single plant 
yielded over 100 ears, and the whole number of 
ears produced was 21,109, or more than 40 to 
each divided plant, and the grain measured 3} 
pecks, weighing 473 pounds. The grains were 
estimated as numbering 576,840. All this was 
the product of a single grain. 

Itis an error to suppose that ours is the great- 
est wheat producing country. We do our full 
share, without doubt, but our system of agricul- 
ture is steadily exhausting our best lands, and 
ina few years a diminution of the yield will be 
apparent in our census returns. Last year’s 
crop is assumed to be 180,000,000 bushels, but 
the average is probably only 120,000,000. The 
average yield of other countries is as follows : 


France, 191,422,248)Russia, (exp. only) 18,921,776 
Britain, 145,800,000\Belgium, 
2Sicilies, 64,000,000| Portugal, 5,500,000 
60,470, 184/Turkey, (exp. only) 4,629,000 
46,914,890\Holland, 3,603,000 
27,735,568|Denmark, 3,000,000 
19,975,000\Sweden & Norway, 1,200,000 


is an annual production of over 
606,000,000 bushels. If the crops of this con- 
tinent are included, the total may be safely as- 
sumed to be 900,000,000, as the unascertained 
product of Russia and Turkey must be very 
large. No better evidence of the primary value 
of the wheat plant to the human family could 
be given than such an exhibition as this.—WN. Y. 
Tribune. 
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‘¢ MOTHER MADE IT.” 


Some time since, while in one of the beauti- 
ful inkand towns of Wisconsin, an incident oc- 
curred which awakened in my mind a train of 
reflections, which possibly may be written and 
read with advantage. 

I was hurrying along the street, when my 
attention was arrested by a little boy on the side 
of the pavement, selling candy. He was not 
really beautiful, nor was he decidedly the re- 
verse. His age was about nine years ; his clothes 
were old and faded, but well patched. His 
candy was spread upon a coarse white cotton 
cloth, neatly stretched over what had been a 
japanned server. He was surrounded by a small 
group of boys, evidently belonging to different 
grades of society. 


13,350,000 | 
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As I came nearly opposite him, the oft-re- 
peated interlude, “ Candy, sir?” fell upon my 
ears, and although opposed to the excessive use 
of candy, I stepped aside to patronise the light- 
haired, pale, freckled, home-spun little repre- 
sentative of trade. I purchased of him, partly 
for his encouragement, but with particular refer- 
ence to the friendship of the little folks of the 
family of whom I was a temporary guest. 

The candy was as white as the cloth beneath 
it, being free from the poisonous coloring ingre- 
dients so extensively used in the confectionery 
art. 1 tasted it, and found it delicately flavored 
and very nice. 

“ My boy,” said [, “ your candy is very good. 
Let me have a little more.” 

I immediately saw that my remark had 
awakened in his young heart emotions which, 
in themselves, were quite abstract from the 
candy trade. His countenance beaming joy, as 
he raised his large eyes, sparkling with delight, 
he observed in reply : 

“ It is good, isn’t it? Mother made it.” 

In these few words was embodied an un- 
conscious exhibition of character. Here was a 
spontaneous outburst of filial affection. 

Now, this incident, in itself, was trifling; but 
the spirit of the language carried my mind 
back through life more than thirty years, and at 
irregular intervals bade me pause, and apply 
the sentiment to some item connected with my 
own history. 

Before making the application, however, I 
wish to disabuse myself of the charge which 
such application may incur, of emia 
myself the nobility of character which [ have 
‘above attributed to the candy boy. Holding 
myself exempt from such arrogance, I would 
simply say, | am not ashamed of the profession 
of my affection for my parents, and hope I may 
not outlive that profession. 

When I was a little boy at school, and carried 
my dinner in a satchel made of calico, some of 
my schoolmates carried theirs in fashiouable wil- 
low baSkets, and sometimes teased me because [ 
carried mine in a‘ poke.” I felt vexed, but 
reconciled myself with the recollection that if I 
did carry a calico poke—* mother made it.” In 
less than twenty-five years after that time, one 
of these same schoolmates was happy to avail 
himself of the privilege of sending his children 
to my school to receive gratuitous instruction, 
proffered in view of his extreme poverty. His 
children came to school without any dinner. 
They had no nice willow basket; they needed 
no calico “ poke.”’ 

William Foster ruled his copy-book with a 
pencil set in a fine silver case. He said he 
would not carry such an ugly club of a pencil as 
mine. I compared the pencils; his was the 
handsomest, but no better than mine. I hada 
good lead pencil, hammered out of a piece of 
lead. “ Mother made it,” and I was satisfied 
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with it. After we grew up to be men, William 
Foster came tu me to calculate interest on a small 
note at six per cent. per annum; he carried a 
pencil worth four cents. 

I had no gum-elastic ball; but I had one 
made of woollen ravelings, and covered with 
leather. ‘“ Mother made it.” 

When in my twenty-second year I left home 
to attend school in L There were in the 
school some fast young men, the sons of wealthy 
parents. There were others whose good sense 
was not annihilated by pecuniary advantages. 
Of the former class was John Stokes, who 
wore very fine broadcloth. My best coat was 
not so fine ; the cloth cost two dollars and fifty 
cents a yard ; my mother had traded tow check 
of her own manufacture for it, while I was 
working to assist my father in raising his fam- 
ily ; she paid fifty cents for getting the garment 
cut, and made it herself. John Stokes came 
one day to my desk, held out his arm, compared 
his coat with mine, and inquired ironically 
where I got such a fine coat. I proudly told 
him, ‘‘ My mother made it.” 

He feigned great surprise, and sarcastically 
observed he had mistaken it for imported goods ; 
he wished he could get such fine clothes, and 
wondered if mother would not get him up a fine 
coat. A short time afterward, while in a tailor 
shop one morning with a fellow-student, John 
Stokes’ fine coat was brought in by a lad, with 
instructions to scour and press it. He was not 
in his class that day ; he had been seen the pre- 
vious night on Water streer, rolling in the mud, 
drunk. He left the schovl in disgrace. He 
now lies in a drunkard’s grave. 

I boarded myself while I attended school 
here. I walked nine miles home at the close of 
eack week, and returned on Monday morning 
with my loaf of bread under my arm. It would 
become stale before Friday evening, but I al- 
ways relished it when I recollected that “ mother 
made it.” 

I am now so far advanced in life that my 
friends begin to call me old. But I have not 
lived long euough to learn why I should not still 
respect my moth r, and regard her affectionately. 
She is quite advanced in years, and has nearly 
lost her sight. She sits within a few feet of me, 
sewing up a rent in my linen coat while I write 
this. She knows not what I am writing. She 
has been a widow eight years, and is still toil- 
ing for the welfare of her children. She has 
never studied grammar, nor philosophy, nor 
music. These things were seldom taught in her 
young days ; but she knows their value, and has 
toiled many a hard day to purchase books for 
her children, and supportthem at school. «And 
shall I now curl the lip in scorn, or blush in 
company, to hear her substitute a verb of unity 
for one of plurality, or pronounce a word twenty 





library might testify against her style, but its 
testimony would be more terrible against my 
ingratitude. I recollect well when she rode 
seven miles, one cold winter’s day, to sell prod. 
uce and purchase that book for me, when [| 
was a little boy. It required a sacrifice, but 
“ mother made it.”— Home Journal. 


COTTON AND SUGAR IN IOWA. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, writing at Council Bluffs, Iowa, says : 

“Should the South continue in its present 
course, King Cotton will have to lay down his 
sceptre, for England would undoubtedly procure 
her supply elsewhere, either in India or Africa, 
We know she is using her utmost endeavors to 
accomplish this at the present time, and the 
prospect is that she will gain her ends before 
many years. 

I apprehend that before many seasons the 
South will find a formidable competitor in Iowa 
for producing both cotton and sugar, and this 
too without slave labor. Now this seems hardly 
possible, but it is none the less true, if we are 
to judge the future by the past. An article of 
flax cotton has been raised during the last year 
in the eastern part of the State, and there con- 
verted into calico. The actual cost of it was but 4 
trifle over three cents per yard ; and this two, at 
a time when both cotton raising, and cotton 
manufacturing are in their infuncy. But in 
using the term, cotten, I must not be understood 
as meaning an article similar to the staple prod- 
uct of the South. It is entirely different, 
being flax prepared by a process that so changes 
the fibre, as to render it as soft as cotton, 
making excellent printing cloths ; and in fact, is 
capable of being put to any use to which cotton 
is at present, yet costing considerably less to 
raise. 

In no State in the Union, I imagine, has the 
sorghum saccharinum attracted so much atten- 
tion, or been, raised so extensively, as in Lowa. 
Its graceful foliage and feathery tops waved with 
luxurious grace over hundreds of acres of Lowa 
lands last year, producing immense quantities 
of syrup, which formed no inconsiderable part of 
our exports. As yet, however, our farmers have 
not attempted to make much granulated sugar, 
merely boiling the sap in open, shallow pans. 
But the fact has been proved that crystallized 
sugar can be made without any great trouble. 
All we want, therefore, is some cheap and 
simple method whereby to crystallize the sugar, 
nd Lowa will supply the majority of the North- 
ern States with that staple luxury.” 


———>+~+9»——— 
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ALL’S FOR THE BEST. 
BY M. F. TUPPER. 


All’s for the best! be sanguine and cheerful, 
Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise ; 

Nothing but folly goes faithless and fearful— 
Courage forever is happy and wise. 


All’s for the best, if man would but know it— 
Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 

This is no dream of the pundit or poet, 
Heaven is gracious, and—all’s for the best ! 


All’s for the best ! set this on your standard, 
Soldier of sadness or pilgrim of love, 

Who to the shores of despair may have wandered, 
A way-weary swallow or heart-stricken dove. 


All’s for the best !—be a man, but confiding-- 
Providence tenderly governs the rest ; 

And the frail bark of his creature is guiding, 
Wisely and warily, all for the best. 


All’s for the best! then fling away terrors, 
Meet all your fears and your foes in the van ; 
And, in the midst of your dangers and errors, 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 


All’s for the best !—unbiassed, unbounded, 
Providence reigns from the east to the west ; 

And, by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 
Hope, and be happy, that all’s for the best! 


—__—__ ~~ + —_____ 


THE BROOKLET. 


The following little Poem was written by Sir Robert Grant (broth- 


et of Lord Glenelg), who died of consumption at the age of nine- 
teen. 


Sweet brooklet, ever gliding, 

Now high the mountain riding, 

The lone vale now dividing, 
Whither away ? 


‘With pilgrim course I flow, 
Or in summer’s scorching glow, 
Or o’er moonless wastes of snow, 
Nor stop nor stay. 
‘*For O, by high behest, 
To a bright abode of rest 
In my parent Ocean’s breast, 
I haste away !”’ 
Many a dark morass, 
Many a craggy mass 
Thy feeble force must pass ; 
Yet, yet delay! 
‘Though the marsh be dire and deep, 
Though the crag be stern and steep, 
On, on, my course must sweep, 
I may not stay! 
** For O, be it east or west, 
To a home of glorious rest 
In the bright sea’s boundless breast, 
I haste away !”’ 
The warbling bowers beside thee, 
The laughing flowers that hide thee, 
With soft accord they chide thee ; 
Sweet brooklet, stay ! 
‘*T taste of the fragrant flowers, 
I respond to the warbling bowers, 
And sweetly they charm the hours 
Of my winding way. 
‘** But ceaseless still in quest 
Of that everlasting rest 
In my parent’s boundless breast, 
I haste away !’’ 
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Knowest thou that dread abyss ? 
Is it a scene of bliss ? 
Ah, rather cling to this; 
Sweet brooklet, stay ! 


‘*Oh! who shall fitly tell 
What wonders there may dwell? 
That world of mystery well 
Might strike dismay ; 


‘¢ But I know ’tis my Parent’s breast ; 
There held, I must needs be blest ; 
And with joy to that promised rest 

I haste away |’’ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn IntetLicEence.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 3d inst. 

The governments of England and Switzerland had 
recognized Victor Emanuel as King of Italy, by an- 
nouncing their intention of receiving his ambassa- 
dors. . 

Great Briraw.—The Duke of Newcastle, who 
accompanied the Prince of Wales in his American 
journey, has been appointed Governor General of 
British India. This is the first appointment to that 
important office since the government of India was 
transferred from the East India Company to the 
Crown, the former incumbent, Lord Canning, having 
held the office since 1835. 

The first street railway had been opened in Lon- 
don, and was likely to be successful. It was con- 
structed under the superintendence of G. F. Train, 
an American, who had previously laid one or more 
at Birkenhead near Liverpool. The same contractor 
was laying down lines in other parts of London. 


Francs.—A report had been circulated that an 
increase of the French army in the Papal States had 
been determined on by the Emperor, in consequence 
ofthe movements of the Austrian army in Venetia 
towards the Mincio and the Po, which were supposed 
to indicate a purpose of attacking Piedmont. Subse- 
quent explanations between the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor at Paris and the French government, with the 
assurance of the former that no aggression was in- 
tended, induced a conclusion that such reinforce- 
ments were unnecessary. The French commander 
at Rome, it was understood, had been authorized to 
make contracts for supplies for the army for six 
months, indicating an intention not to withdraw the 
troops at present. 


Iraty.—The Pope had delivered an ‘‘ allocution *’ 
to the Consistory, couched in language extremely 
abusive of all his opponents, denouncing as hypo- 
crites those who exhort the Papal Government to 
become'reconciled with Italy, and declaring that no 
reason exists why he should consent to such recon- 
ciliation. The publication of this document in the 
journals of Paris was at first forbidden by the govern- 
ment, but afterwards permitted. 

In the Senate, one of the members had formally 
requested the government to take steps to induce 
France to withdraw her troops from Rome. The 
Sardinian Ministry had resigned, and with some 
slight changes, had been re-appointed as Ministers 
for the Italian kingdom. Count Cavour had an- 
nounced in the Parliament that the ministerial pro- 
gramme was unchanged. 

A resolution expressing confidence that after having 
insured the dignity and independence of the Pope, 
and the complete freedom of the church, the princi- 
ple of non-intervention will, in concert with France, 
be applied to Rome, and that Rome will be made the 
capital of Italy, was adopted almost unanimously by 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 27th ult. 
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The concentration of Austrian troops in Venetia 
continued, and the Italian forces withdrawn from 
Messina were proceeding to the neighborhood of the 
Po, to watch that frontier. 


AvstriA.—The Emperor had sanctioned the pro- 
posed plan for the political administration of Tran- 
sylvania, by which that province will be restored to 
its former position of autonomy. He had rejected the 
programme of the Hungarian leaders who demanded 
the absolute separation of the Hungarian adminis- 
tration from that of Austria, and would abide by the 
reforms already granted. Much indignation pre- 
vailed in Hungary in consequence. 


Cuina.—-Information from Tien-tsin is to lst. mo. 
2lst. At that time the allied armies of occupation 
were completely cut off from communication with 
the sea, by ice in the river. Much sickness pre- 
vailed among the troops. At Shanghai, in the early 
part of the Second month, an expedition was pre- 
paring for exploring and opening to trade, in accord- 
ance with the treaty, the river Yangtse-Kiang. 

Japan.—Accounts have been received dated Ist 
mo. 22d, stating that M. Heustren, Dutch Interpre- 
ter and secretary to the American legation, had been 
attacked in the streets of Yeddo, at night, by several 
Japanese, and murdered. That city is said to be in- 
fested by some desperate characters, who render the 


streets very unsafe at night, often attacking their , 


own people. A conspiracy against the government 
was said to have been discovered, and a general feel- 
ing of insecurity prevailed, especially among foreign - 
ers. The Ministers of England, France and Holland, 
had retired from Yeddo to Yokohama. The Ameri- 
can Minister remained at his post. . 


Domestic.—The long-continued military prepara- 
tions and repeated threats on the part of the Southern 
seceeders have at length culminated in an attack 
upon the Federal forces, and the inauguration of 
active civil war. On the 8th inst. the commander 
of the troops investing Fort Sumter, informed the 
Confederate authorities at Montgomery, that he had 
been notified by a messenger frem President Lincoln, 
that provisions would be sent to the Fort, peaceably 
if possible, otherwise, by force. He was instructed, 
in reply, to demand the evacuation of the fort, and 
if refused, to proceed to reduce it. The demand was 
made on the 1lth, and Major Anderson declining 
compliance, fire was opened on the fort from various 
batteries surrounding it, at four A. M., on the 12th 
and continued until the afternoon of the 13th, being 
actively returned during part of the time, by the 
small force in the fort. The U. S. vessels which'were 
expected to aid the latter, were probably detained, if 
not damaged, by a storm which they must have en- 
countered. Some of them are reported to have been 
off the mouth of the harbor during the engagement, 
but from some unknown cause took no part in it. 
Failing to receive assistance, the fort being much in- 
jured and the combustible portions on fire, while the 
nen were completely exhausted by their exertions, 
Anderson at length surrendered, about 1} P. M. on 
the 13th. He and his men were subsequently al- 
lowed to embark for New York. The accounts re- 
ceived through the telegraph, represent that no lives 


were lost, that four of Anderson’s men were badly | 


wounded, but none of the attacking force seriously 
so. The besiegers were estimated to number 6000 
or 7000 men, while the number in Fort Sumter did 
not exceed 100 at the utmost, and was probably less. 

The news of these events was received in many 
places in the South, especially in the seceded States, 
with demonstrations of great exultation, and at the 
North with sorrow and indignation. The President 
issued a proclamation on the 15th, calling out the 
inilitia of the several States to the aggregate number 


, of 75,000, in order to suppress the unlawful combj. 


nations which obstruct the execntion of the laws of 
the United States, in South Carolina, Georgia, Als. 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, 
It states that the first service assigned to these forces 
will probably be to repossess the forts, places and 
property which have been seized from the Union, 
and that the utmost care will be observed, consigt- 
ently with the objects, to avoid any destruction of 
or interference with property, or disturbance of peace- 
ful citizens. It commands the rebellious organiza. 
tions to disperse within twenty days. It further 
summons Congress to meet on the 4th of 7th mo,, 


‘next, to consider the condition of the country. In 


pursuance of this proclamation, requisitions have 
been made by the War Department .upon the Goy- 
ernors of the respective states, including those 
Southern States which have not seceded, to furnish 
quotas of men to serve for three months, unless 
sooner discharged. The Governors of Kentucky and 
North Carolina have replied by telegraph, refusing to 
furnish the troops required from those States. Meet- 
ings in opposition to the President’s course have been 
held at Louisville and Paducah, Ky. but a considerable 
body of the people of that State is understood to sus- 
tain him. The Northern States have all manifested 
great readiness to respond to the call, and volunteers 
are rapidly collecting. 

The Legislature of New York has passed a bill ap- 
propriating $500,000 for the arming and equipment 
of the state militia, and a subsequent one appro- 
priated $3,000,000 to equip 30,000 volunteers, in 
addition. The Governor of Rhode Island has ten- 
dered to the government the services of an artillery 
corps and 1000 infantry. A bill has passed the 
Pennsylvania Legislature for the better organi- 
zation of the militia, and appropriating $500,000 for 
the purpose. Rumors continue to prevail of plots 
for seizing the city of Washington, and precaution- 
ary measures have been taken to prevent such an 
occurrence, by strengthening the military defences 
of the capital. Itis generally supposed that Fort 
Pickens, at the entrance of Pensacola harbor, will be 
the next point attacked by the rebel forces. The 
garrison, it is understood, has been recently rein- 
forced, and the U. 3. vessels outside can communi- 
cate with the fort. A large force has been collected 
to invest it, and additional troops have been called 
for from the Confederate States. 

The bill abolishing capital punishment, passed by 
the Senate of Massachusetts, has been rejected by the 
House. . 

Upwards of one hundred fugitive slaves, who had 
resided for a longer or shorter time in Illinois, are 
stated to have left Chicago for Canada via the rail- 
road, on one night lately, and a dispatch from 
Detroit says that about 300 passed through that 
place in two days. They had been alarmed by the 
recent arrest and judicial return to slavery from 
northern Illinois of five fugitives. 

The new Treasury Notes offered for the balance, 
$4,900,000, of the U. 3. loan of $8,000,000, have all 
been taken, at rates ranging from par to 27 per cent. 
premium, the bids exceeding the amount required by 
$439,000. 

By instructions from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
no goods are hereafter to be landed at any United 
States ports for exportation to ports in the seceding - 
States. 

The Commissioners from the Confederate States to 
Washington have returned home, failing to obtain 
recognition from the government. 

The Virginia Convention continues in session, and 
is generally expected to pass an ordinance of seces- 
sion, but no such action was made public up to the 
time of our paper’s going to press. 





